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PAN AMERICANISM AND ITS INSPIRATION IN 
HISTORY.i 

When the governing board of the Pan American 
Union, on Wednesday, November 10, made unanimous 
for the American republics the action of seven govern- 
ments in recognizing the de facto government of Mex- 
ico, there was taken one of the most important steps in 
the history of the Western Hemisphere. It was the 
climax in a steady development of practical Pan Amer- 
icanism which has been going on for a hundred years. 
To be more specific, the resolution adopted by the 
twenty-one American republics— through the vote of 
their diplomatic representatives in Washington and the 
Secretary of State of the United States— was the most 
advanced position for Pan American solidarity and 
Pan American unity of interest which has been taken 
since the declaration of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823. 

It is remarkable that this action which has an im- 
measurable bearing upon the future of the United 
States and its sister republics did not attract more gen- 
eral attention throughout the country. It should have 
been the principal item of news in all the papers follow- 
ing its announcement, and it should have been the sub- 
ject of editorial comment in every paper of the United 
States. There is no doubt that every important news- 
paper in Latin America will recognize its importance 
and yet the press and people of this country are so 
occupied with the sensational features of the war and 
other home problems that they let this historical event 
pass with only slight notice. 

1 Summarized extracts from address of John Barrett, Director Gen- 
eral of the Pan American Union, before the Society, November 16, 1915. 
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Although Pan Americanism has come to the front 
with a rush during the last few years, it has played an 
important part in the history of the Western Hemi- 
sphere from the earliest days of this republic and its 
sister American nations. Washington, Jefferson, Ham- 
ilton, Madison, Clay and Monroe each expressed Pan 
American sentiments which are as strong as those which 
are heard today. Among all Latin Americans perhaps 
the first man to give great prominence to the idea was 
Francisco de Miranda, a 'distinguished statesman of 
Venezuela. 

In some respects Henry Clay could be described as 
the first great Pan American of the United States, for 
he repeatedly, in speeches, communications and acts, 
advanced in every way he could the efforts for inde- 
pendence of the Latin American countries. On Janu- 
ary 29, 1816, in the House of Eepresentatives of the 
United States, he declared that the United States would 
have to openly ^Hake part with the patriots of South 
America. ' ' On December 2, 1823, President Monroe in 
his message to Congress announced that declaration 
which is known as the Monroe Doctrine. As evidence, 
however, that Pan Americanism was not confined at 
that time to North America, General Simon Bolivar, the 
liberator of northern South America, issued on Decem- 
ber 7, 1823, invitations for a Pan American Congress 
at Panama, which was in a sense the first Pan Amer- 
ican Congress of history. The countries participating 
were Colombia, Peru, Mexico and Central America. 

Coming down to later days, the most advanced step 
for Pan Americanism was the great Pan American 
Conference held at Washington in the winter of 1889- 
90, which was presided over by Hon. James Gr. Blaine, 
then Secretary of State of the United States. The prac- 
tical outcome of this conference was the establishment 
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of the Bureau of the American Eepublics now known 
as the Pan American Union; the Second Conference 
was held at Mexico in 1901-2, the Third Conference at 
Eio de Janeiro in 1906 ; and the Fourth Conference at 
Buenos Aires in 1910. The Fifth will probably meet 
in Santiago, the capital of Chile, in 1917. 

In discussing this subject, some other notable inci- 
dents of practical Pan Americanism should be noted. 
In 1895, when President Cleveland sent his famous mes- 
sage to Congress regarding the British- Venezuelan 
boundary dispute, the governments of several of the 
Latin American republics sent congratulatory resolu- 
tions passed by their Congresses or expressed some 
official satisfaction at his action. In 1906, when Presi- 
dent Gomez was inaugurated president of Cuba, follow- 
ing the intervention of the United States, practically 
all the Latin American governments, acting in harmony 
with the United States, sent special diplomatic repre- 
sentatives to be present, and this signified their sym- 
pathy with the United States in its unselfish efforts to 
preserve order and establish permanent peace in Cuba. 

In 1907, the notable Central American Peace Confer- 
ence was held in "Washington, under the auspices of the 
Pan American Union. This was attended by official 
delegates from the five Central American governments, 
which, in turn, invited the United States and Mexican 
governments to appoint plenipotentiaries to cooperate 
with them in reaching conclusions and drafting treaties 
that would prevent wars between Central American 
nations. This cooperation was effective, for since then 
there has been no actual warfare between any two or 
more of the Central American republics, although one 
or two have been disturbed by slight revolutions. In 
1910, when Argentina and Bolivia were somewhat at 
odds over an arbitral award, and Argentina did not see 
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fit to extend, or Bolivia to accept, a direct invitation to 
participate in the Fourth Pan American Conference, 
the good offices of several governments brought about 
a resumption of friendly relations. In 1911, when Co- 
lombia, Ecuador and Peru seemed on the verge of go- 
ing to war over boundary questions, the United States 
and several Latin American governments united in 
making representations which helped to prevent an 
actual conflict. It may also be remembered that when, 
several years ago, negotiations between the United 
States and Chile over the so-called Alsop claim were 
somewhat strained, the informal and friendly sugges- 
tions of one or two of the Pan American governments 
relieved the situation and prevented a possible serious 
crisis. 



